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This Alphabet Is Based upon the Correct Analysis of 
the Human' Speech Sounds, the Correct Analysis of 
the Roman Script Letters, (the Writing that 
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Trend of the English Language Becom- 
ing the Universal Language and upon \ 
the Handing Down to Posterity 
the Vast English Literature 
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IT CONTAINS 

An Appropriate Letter for Each of the Forty-Three 
Different Speech Sounds in the Human Voice So that 
the Alphabet is Adapted for the Use of All Nations, 
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PREFACE 



• Men conversant with world affairs have long felt 
the need of a common medium for international com- 
munication, both spoken and written. 

The former is shown in the efforts to promulgate 
such artificial languages as Volaptik and Esperanto. 
But the evolution of nature is tending to make English 
the world language. 

The efforts on behalf of the latter are shown in that, 
in this country, Boston University, on February 27, 
1905, issued and widely distributed among learned men 
at home and abroad a circular inviting opinions on the 
proposal to hold a world conference to devise and adopt 
a universal alphabet; and bills were introduced in 
Congress for that purpose, in 1888, in 1901, and again 
in 1911; — but so far no such conference has been held. 

The opinion seems to prevail that such alphabet can 
be arbitrarily devised and so stamped with authority 
as to constitute it the universal alphabet. That is a 
great mistake. 

Three things essentially underlie the Universal 
Alphabet: (1) the human speech sounds; (2) the 
Roman script letters; and (3) the ultimate Universal 
Language. But (1) the speech sounds have evolved 
in the process of nature; the number of sounds and 
their organically correct pronunciations are fixed in the 
human voice — man cannot change them. (2) The 
basic parts of the Roman script letters have also 
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evolved in the process of nature and their principles 
are as enduring as are the principles of Euclid — man 
cannot change them. And (3) the English language is 
spoken by two great nations; it has the greatest litera- 
ture of any language in the world; and in the last 110 
years it has forged from fifth to first place among the 
European languages; — English, therefore, seems des- 
tined to become the world language. These three 
elements* constitute the three essential factors for 
the Universal Alphabet. 

The universal alphabets heretofore proposed, as the 
author found them in the Congressional, the New York 
and the Boston libraries, show that they are not based 
on a correct understanding of the speech sounds; that 
they are not based on a knowledge of the principles 
of the Roman script letters; and that the vital part 
which the English language, as the ultimate Universal 
Language, plays in the Universal Alphabet, seems not 
in the least to have been considered; — they are wholly 
arbitrary. 

The author has scientifically investigated the human 
speech sounds, the Roman script letters, and the im- 
portant relation that English sustains to the Universal 
Alphabet; — and he has based the alphabet upon them. 
He, therefore, presents this as the alphabet that the 
factors which have evolved in the process of nature 
logically conspire to produce. 

Charles T. Luthy. 

New York, 
March, 1918. 
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The greatest thing in the world is man; the greatest 
thing in man is his mind; and the function of the mind 
is to think. As man is a social being, organs of speech 
have developed in him for the purpose of communi- 
cating his thoughts to his kind. This gave rise to the 
spoken language. 

But as the spoken language was only adapted to 
impart thought to those present both in time and in 
place, when people multiplied and scattered far part, 
to convey thought to those at a distance, and to pre- 
serve it to posterity, visual signs were devised. This 
gave rise to graphic characters. Then as communities 
grew, and it became necessary to impart the same 
thought to many individuals, printing was invented. 

At first people spoke the same tongue and used the 
same visual characters, hieroglyphics — pictures of birds, 
beasts and of other objects. As tongues multiplied, 
the styles of the graphic characters multiplied, and, 
gradually, varied into a running form; then to facilitate 
their execution further, arbitrary signs were devised; 
and, in time, the chirographic systems, as for example, 
Roman script and Die Deutsche Schrift, evolved. 

The unit of the language, both spoken and written, 
is the word. The spoken word consists of sounds and 
the written word of letters. Visual characters were 
idiographic at first, that is, they represented ideas; but 
in time they became phonetic, that is, each letter came 
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to represent a certain sound in the word, so that the 
letters of the written word corresponded to the sounds 
of the spoken word. Then such characters, or letters, 
were arranged into alphabets, and, with the advent of 
printing, various systems of print letters were devised 
to correspond with the different styles of script alpha- 
bets prevailing in different languages. 

In very early times, each language employed only 
the smaller part of the number of sounds within the 
compass of the voice; but as the arts and sciences de- 
veloped so as to require more words to express the 
greater variety of ideas, and commercial intercourse 
among the nations grew, the languages imbibed and 
assimilated foreign sounds from one another until such 
widely spoken languages as English and German now 
employ all but three or four sounds in the voice — 
nearly twice as many as they have letters in their 
alphabets. 

While thus the number of sounds in the languages 
grew, the number of letters in the alphabets remained 
stationary. This brought about the condition that 
some letters came to represent several different sounds; 
some sounds came to be represented by several or 
many different letters and combinations of letters; and 
in different languages using the same alphabets, many 
letters came to represent very different sounds. This 
has brought about such a confusion in the literal rep- 
resentation of the sounds that present alphabets are 
incapable, either from a national or an international 
standpoint, of adequately representing speech. 

The world needs a universal alphabet. 
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THE UNIVERSAL ALPHABET 

1. Exists in the Nature of Things. The Universal 
Alphabet is the natural forerunner of the Universal 
Language, and, contrary to the prevailing opinion, 
even in the scientific world, exists in the very nature 
of things. Its factors have developed in the process 
of nature; they are in esse and remained to be dis- 
covered. These factors lead up, step by step, to the 
Universal Alphabet, as systematically and as unerringly, 
even to the particular form of a new script letter, as 
the key in botany leads to the species in hand. There is, 
therefore, absolutely no room for one to inject any of 
his own, arbitrary ideas into such alphabet. 

Note. "In the National Review of a few months ago, the 
Chinese Minister to England, Sir Chichchen Lofengluh, in a 
thoughtful article said: 'The world is in want of a universal 
written language. . . . For whether you know it or not or wish it 
or not, you are drifting toward a universal language in obedience 
to the law of evolution/ " (Hon. J. C. Ruppenthal, Russell, 
Kan. — Boston University Circular, 1905.) 

2. Phonetic Letters. There is only one way in 
which the visible word can represent the audible word 
logically, and that is to have each sound represented 
by its own letter, so that the letters of the visual word 
shall represent the sounds of the spoken word as the 
Arabic figures represent the numbers. Each letter in 
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the alphabet must, therefore, represent its own, in- 
variable sound; and to be the Universal Alphabet, 
that is, to be capable of correctly representing every 
word in every language, and, as it is for all time, such 
alphabet, must contain a letter for every speech sound 
in the human voice and must be based on the princi- 
ples of nature. 

3. System of Letters and Language Based On. It 
needs but a moment's reflection to see that as an 
alphabet requires letters, both print and script, and that 
as the letters must have sound values assigned to them 
and must be named, the Universal Alphabet must 
be based upon some system of letters and upon some 
language. Which these are, will have to be determined. 

FIRST. THE SYSTEM OF LETTERS BASED ON 

4. The World's Mails. The world's mails are the 
clearing house for the nations, so that from the different 
languages in which the different pieces of mail matter 
are addressed, one can approximately estimate the style 
of letters, print and script, that have attained the 
widest prevalence. 

5. Postal Statistics. Postal statistics for 1911 esti- 
mated that 30 billion .letters and 15 billion newspapers 
then passed through the world's mails in a year, and 
gave nearly 17 billion pieces, of all kinds, as having 
passed through the mails of the United States, during 
the fiscal year of 1911. 1 Some years ago statistics 
showed that of 11 billion letters, which at that time 
passed through the world's mails in a year, 8 billion 
were addressed in English; and of the other 3 billion, 
a fair percentage was in French, Spanish and Italian. 

1 1912 World Almanac. 
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The English and the Latin nations use Roman letters, 
both print and script, and Germany has taught them 
in its schools for over 50 years. 

6. Print Must Follow Script. Print type can be 
cast by the million but every written letter is made 
by hand. The new script letters must, therefore, 
conform to chirographic principles, and the print must 
be made to correspond with the script. 

Note. Prof. F. A. Blackburn, Department of English, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in Boston University Circular, 1905, states: 
" In devising a new alphabet special attention should be given 
to script forms. This is a matter that most alphabet makers 
do not sufficiently consider." 

7. Roman Script. The author has devoted seven 
years to the investigation of handwriting. He has es- 
tablished the principles of movement, vision and 
geometry along whose lines the basic parts of the 
Roman script letters have evolved in the process of 
nature, and he has reduced the fifty-two Roman script 
letters, capital and small, to geometric forms in con- 
formity with such principles. An examination of his 
work will show that Roman script is natural, that it 
is the fittest and the only correct writing, and that all 
other systems of script must succumb to it. (See 
" Scientific Handwriting. ") 

8. From its greater spread and from its inherent 
surpassing merit, Roman script is, therefore, the logical 
system of script upon which the forms of the script 
letters of the Universal Alphabet must be based. 

SECOND. THE LANGUAGE TO BE BASED ON 

9. World Development. From the manner in which 
world affairs develop, it would seem that some one 
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language, because of its inherent fitness, must have 
advanced far enough during the last century of rapid 
world progress to show that it is destined to spread 
over all the earth. Let us consider the Languages. 

10. Languages. There are 3424 languages spoken in 
the world. 1 The conditions existing prior to the advent 
of the steamboat and the railroad, were conducive to 
the development of new languages. People living in 
one section of a country had no intercourse and no 
communication with people who migrated to a distant 
section, wherefore the changes that gradually crept into 
their divided tongue, by degrees made the divisions 
grow apart and, in time, become distinct languages; as 
for example, English and German, which have a com- 
mon origin. 

11. An Universal Language. The world-wide inter- 
course and intercommunication that sprung up through 
the facilities for transportation, telegraphing and the 
world's mails, has an opposite tendency — that of uni- 
fying the languages. The inevitable consequence, 
therefore, will be that some one language will ultimately 
dominate the world. (See Note, page 1.) Which of 
the 3424 languages is the fittest to survive? It will 
undoubtedly be an European Language. 

12. The European Languages. Of the world's lan- 
guages, the European are the most highly developed; 
and of them the number of people speaking each of 
the leading seven European languages, and the com- 
parative per cent by which each was spoken in 1801 
and in 1911, is as follows: 2 

1 World Almanac. * 1913 World Almanac. 
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THE LEADING EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 



Language 


Spoken in 1801 


P. C. 


Language 


i 

Spoken in 1911 


P. C. 


French .... 


31,450,000 


19.4 


English. . . 


160,000,000 


27.3 


Russian. . . 


30,770,000 


19.0 


German . . . 


130,000,000 


22.2 


German. . . 


30,320,000 


18.7 


Russian . . . 


100,000,000 


17.1 


Spanish. . . 


26,190,000 


16.2 


French .... 


70,000,000 


11.9 


English. . . 


20,520,000 


12.7 


Spanish. . . 


50,000,000 


8.6 


Italian .... 


15,070,000 


9.3 


Italian .... 


50,000,000 


8.6 


Portuguese 


7,480,000 


4.7 


Portuguese 


25,000,000 


4.3 




161,800,000 


100.0 


585,000,000 


100.0 



The foregoing tabulation shows that in the last 110 
years English has forged from fifth to first place, that 
it has gained 115 per cent, that German has gained 19 
per cent, and that all the others have retrograded. 

13. The English Language. Of the leading seven 
European languages, English, German and French are 
the three foremost commercial, scientific and diplo^ 
matic languages, and English is in the forefront; it is 
already spoken by 30 million more people than speak 
German, its nearest competitor, and is still advancing; 
and from its rapidly growing spread it bids fair to 
become the world-language. 

14. Inherent Advantages. In the elements of its 
speech, its vowels and its consonant sounds, English 
does not differ widely from other Teutonic, the Latin 
and other European languages, and the highest forms 
of the speech sounds are most perfectly and most 
abundantly developed in English (see page 13) ; it pos- 
sesses a simplicity of inflection and a brevity and 
directness of expression that are attractive; it has the 
richest vocabulary; and it has the greatest libraries and 
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the greatest accumulation of literature of any language. 
Its only drawback is its anomalous spelling; but the 
rendering in the Universal Alphabet will perfect that. 

15. The Language Basis. The English language is, 
therefore, both from its wider and more rapidly growing 
spread, and from its inherent merit, the language that 
logically underlies the Universal Alphabet. 

16. German. As German is spoken by 60 million 
more people than speak French, German holds second 
place; therefore, and as it contains all the speech 
sounds in the voice which do not occur in English 
(and French does not), German will necessarily be 
drawn on to some extent. 

17. With the system of script and the language de- 
termined that underlie the Universal Alphabet, the 
subject will be considered under: I. The Human 
Speech Sounds; II. Their Names and Alphabetic 
Order; III. Their Literal Representations; IV. The 
Devisation of New Script Letters; V. The Devisation 
of New Print Letters; and VI. The Universal Alphabet; 
and VII. The Simplification of English Spelling. 



I 

THE HUMAN SPEECH SOUNDS 

18. First. Canvass of the Speech Sounds. — (1) Ex- 
ternal. To be capable of phonetically writing every 
word in every language, the Universal Alphabet must 
contain a separate letter for every different speech 
sound in the world's 3424 languages. As English, Ger- 
man and French have, in their development, come in 
contact with all nations, the three, collectively, have, 
probably, imbibed and assimilated all the different 
sounds in all the languages, so that a canvass of the 
speech sounds in the three languages should give the 
sounds in all. 

19. A canvass of the sounds in said three languages 
showed that the three, collectively, contain 43 different 
speech sounds — 16 vowels and 27 consonants. 

20. (2) Internal Canvass. Missionaries learn all 
languages; all nations learn English; and every voice, 
male and female, changes register at F; — therefore, the 
organs of speech of all mankind are alike, and, there 
are no more different sounds in the world's 3424 
languages, collectively, than there are within the com- 
pass of any one, normal, human voice. That the 43 
speech sounds — the 16 vowels and the 27 consonants — 
as given above, constitute all the speech sounds within 
the compass of the human voice, has been demon- 
strated by the author's investigation of the human 
speech sounds, to which the student is referred. Much 
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of what follows concerning the sounds is taken from 
said work. The 43 speech sounds are as follows: 

Second. 

THE FORTY-THREE HUMAN SPEECH SOUNDS 
Exemplified in English and in German 







The Vowels 


The Consonants 


B 


& i 


as is 


l made 


— Weg 


b as in 


lobe 


— gab 


/ 
/ 
s as 


in 


sit 


— Sinn 


h a 


<< 
<< 


fad 
ask 


— Span 
— Asche 


ch 
kh 


tt 
tt 


fetch 


— patsch 
— ach 


sh 
t 


it 
it 


shun 
ten 


—SchiflF 
— Tonn 






& 

6 
6 


«t 


far 

not 

meed 


— Paar 
— satt 
— Lied 


d 
f 
g 


it 


feed 

fat 

dog 


—Bad 
— Fett 
—gut* 


th 
dh 

V 


it 


thin 

lathe 

eve 




•< 


ti 


it 




»» 


ti 


it 


— brav 




6 


** 


pet 


— Bett 


gh 


tt 




—Tag 


w* 


ti 


wet 




• 




— wenn 


u 


6 


it 


pert 


— loach 


h* 


it 


hot 


—hat 


y* 


it 


yet 


— jets 




I 


•t 


pit 


— mit 


• 


it 


age 




zh 


it 


rouge 




j 








6 


« 


mode 


—Tod 


k 


M 


kin 


— Kitt 


s 


it 


base 


—Has 




6 


t« 


ton 


— Sonn 


1 


II 


vail 


— Mehl 


n 


t* 


mon-key — dan-ke 




U 


it 


rude 


— klug 


m 


II 


boom 


— Ruhm 












V 


tt 


put 


— Supp 


n 


II 


bean — dien 












a 


tt 


burn 


— schdn 


ng 


It 


long 


— ging 












a 


tt 




— grttn 


P 


It 


pat 


— puts 


















u 


tt 


view t — GlQck 


r 


II 


bar 


— Haar 











* Exemplifies voiceless form only. 

t The u occurs in English only in the obscure form as the initial element 
of the diphthong in such words as few, mew, pew, view, etc. 

Note. English contains all the speech sounds except three, 
the u and gh — kh; German, all except three or four, the dh — th, 
j (?) and zh (?). The two languages, combined, contain all the 
speech sounds in the voice. As French lacks some half dozen 
sounds, it was not deemed advisable to exemplify the sounds in 
French. — Sounds that do not occur in English are exemplified 
by German words and vice versa. Webster's markings are used 
to indicate the sounds. 

Note. (2) The author interviewed a Japanese, a Chinese, a 
Syrian, an Armenian, a native born African Negro, a North 
American Indian, a Bohemian, and a Rabbi speaking some six 
other languages, to ascertain whether they could not suggest 
other vowels and consonants than shown above; but none of 
the parties was able to recall others. — Further, Webster's New 
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International Dictionary in its Gazetteer, in describing the pro- 
nunciation of sounds in foreign languages, discloses no other 
sounds. 

21. (1) The Vowels.— (a) The Long and Short Kinds. 
The 16 vowel sounds in the human voice consist of eight 
pairs, — one long and the other short, — of which the long 
is the class vowel and, together with the short, constitutes 
a correlative long and short couplet. The long vowels 
do not differ from the short vowels only quantitatively 
but also qualitatively, and in both respects the two 
of each pair vary by a common difference, so that 
when such difference is not made in any couplet, the 
pronunciation either of one or of both of the sounds in 
the couplet is incorrect. 

22. (b) Couplet Inflection. As a correct understanding 
of the difference between the long and the short vowels 
is very important, the following couplet inflection 
exercise should be practiced until such difference is 
clearly brought out and understood. 

VOWEL COUPLET INFLECTION * 



Long 



(meed) 

(made) 

(far) 

(mode) 

(rude) 

(fad) 

(burn) 

(gran) 



English 



a- 



a- 
6- 



-I 
4 



u u 

a — a 

u § 

•• • 
u u 



Short 



(pit) 

(pet) 

(not) 

(ton) 

(put) 

(ask) 

(pert) 

(Gliick) 



Long 



(Lied) 

(Weg) 

(Paar) 

(Tod) 

(klug) 

(Spah) 

(schdn) 

(grim) 



German 



a- 
a- 
6- 



u- 

a- 

u- 

• • 

u- 



-I 

-e* 



-u 

-a 



-u 



Short 



(mit) 

(Bett) 

(satt) 

(Sonn) 

(Supp) 

(Asche) 

(losch) 

(Gliick) 



* Read the lines across the page — first the two words then 
the two sounds, thus: meed-pit, e-I^etc. 
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23. (c) The Forms of the Vowels. Each long vowel 
varied, quantitatively, into a broad and a medium 
form, as the a in made — fate, and in Weg — steht, both 
of which are primarily accented; then the medium form 
further varied into a secondarily accented as the a 
in prelate, and in Heimweh, which, to distinguish it 
from the other two, has been designated as the narrow 
form. Each short vowel varied into three accentual 
forms, a primary, a secondary and an obscure; as the 
e in pet, sunset, millet, and in Bett, Rindfett, hasset. 
That gives 48 forms for the vowels, and takes their 
evolution to the limit of audible distinction. The 
forms exemplified in contrast are as follows: 



THE FORTY-EIGHT FORMS OF THE VOWELS* 

Exemplified in English 



The Long Vowels 


The Shobt Vowels 


Class. 


Broad. 


Medium. 


Narrow. 


Primary. 


Secondary. 


Obscure. 


s 


meed' 


peet 


concrete' 


pit' 


outfit' 


profit 


a 


made 


fate' 


prelate' 


pet' 


sunset' 


millet 


ft 


far 


taught' 


Utah' 


not' 


whatnot' 


despot 


5 


mode' 


note' 


antidote' 


ton' 


grandson' 


lesson 


U 


rude' 


flute' 


Hindu' 


put' 


output' 


cheerful 


ft 


fad' 


path 


program' 


ask't 


potash' 


damask 


a 


burn' 


burnt 


suburb' 


pert 


outskirt' 


concert 


a 


grUn 


blUht' 


UngefUhV 


Glilck' 


MundstUck' 


UnglUck 



* Read the line across the page. — The types do not differentiate enough 
between the primary and secondary accents. 

t This word must be pronounced ask, as in popular speech, not 6sk. 
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Exemplified in German 





The Long Vow 


ELS 


The Shobt Vowels 


Class. 


Broad. 


Medium. 


Narrow. 


Primary. 


Secondary. 


Obscure. 


e 


Lied' 


sieht' 


unlieb' 


mit 


Vortritt' 


achtzig 


& 


Weg' 


steht' 


Heimweh' 


Bett' 


Rindfett' 


hasset 


& 


Paar' 


That' 


Juda' 


satt' 


Vorstadt' 


Monat° 


6 


Tod 7 


Noth' 


blutroth' 


Sonn 


Steinbock' 


Jakob 


y 


klug' 


Blut' 


Wermuth' 


Supp' 


Wollust' 


Bindung 


ft 


Spah' 


saht 


Vorzahn' 


Asche' 


un&cht' 


vorw&rts 


ft 


schdn' 


flot' 


Baumol' 


losch' 


WeinstSck' 


ungeh6rt° 


Q 


grttn' 


blttht' 


Ungefuhl' 


Gliick' 


Mundstuck' 


Unglfick 



24. Different Forms are not Different Vowels. The 
different forms of the vowels do not constitute more, 
or different kinds of vowels; the forms are simply 
modifications of the same sound within itself to adapt 
it to the different conditions under which the sound 
occurs. The e's in meed — peet — concrete and in Lied — 
sieht — unlieb are all e's — none of them are i's; and the 
jfs in pit — outfit — profit and in mit — Vortritt — achtzig 
are all V s — none of them are e's. Likewise with the 
forms in the other seven classes. The different forms 
of the vowels do not, therefore, require different letters 
to represent them — 16 letters, 8 for the long and 8 for 
the short, will distinctively represent all the different 
vowel sounds. 

25. (2) The Consonants. — The Series, Classes, Kinds 
and Forms. The 27 consonants in the human voice 
consist of seven monosounds and of ten correlative, 
surd and sonant couplets, — each sonant, as a class 
consonant, having varied into a surd, relatively as 
each of the long vowels, as a Glass vowel, varied into 
a short. Then each monosound and each sonant 
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varied into a voiced and a voiceless form; l the surds 
were incapable of so varying and are, therefore, mono- 
forms. This takes the evolution of the consonants to 
the limit of audible distinction. To obtain a clear 
understanding of the different kinds of consonants and 
of the 45 different forms into which the consonants 
varied they will now be exemplified in contrast. 

THE FORTY-FIVE FORMS OF THE CONSONANTS * 
IN ENGLISH AND IN GERMAN 



Sonants. 


Surds. 


Correlative. 


The 


Monosounds. 


Voiced. 


Voice- 
less. 


Not 
Voiced. 


Triplets. 


Voiced. 


Voice- 
less. 


Coup- 
lets. 


lobe 


bet 


pat 


K -K . n 


boom 


met 






m m 


eve 


vet 


fat 


v — v — f 


bean 


net 


n — n 


feed 


din 


ten 


d— d— t 


vail 


let 


1—1 


lathe 


then 


thin 


dh— dh— th 


bar 


/ timber 
I rott 


r — r 

r 


age 


jack 


fetch 


j— j — tsh 


beew 1f 


wet 


w — w 


haze 


zip 


sit 


z — z — 8 


beey t 


yet 


y— y 


rouge 


azure 


shun 


zh — zh — sh 


beeh t 


hat 


h— h 


long 


sing 


mon-key 


ng — ng — n 








Tag § 


legen § 


ach \ 


gh — gh — kh 








dog 


got 


kin 


g— g— k 








gab 


Bett 


putz 


b — b — p 


Ruhm 


matt 


m — m 


brav 


braver 


Fett 


v — v — f 


dien 


nett 


n — n 


Bad 


denn 


Tonn 


d— d— t 


Mehl 


letz 


1—1 


lathe t 


then X 


thin % 


dh— dh— th 


Haar 


/ lieber 
\ Rappt 


r — r 

r 


age X 


jack t 


patsch 


j j tsh 


beew % 


wenn 


w — w 


Has 


Hosen 


Sinn 


Z Z 8 


beey f 


jetz 


y— y 


rouge X 


azure % 


schiff 


zh — zh — sh 


beeh f 


hat 


h— h 


ging 


sing 


dan-ke 


ng — ng — n 








Tag 


legen 


ach 


gh — gh — kh 








dog t 


gut 


Kitt 


g— g— k 




i 





* Read the English sonants and surds across the page down to the German 
then the monosounds likewise ; then the German sounds in the same manner, 
f The trilled (flapped) r, voiceless form. X English. 
S German. % Improvised words — the final consonant must be voiced. 

1 The r has two voiceless forms, a trilled and an untrilled. 
(See The Human Speech Sounds, in loco.) 
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26. In German: the letter j has the sound of English 
y; some give to the letter w the sound of English v; 
and the letter v is mostly given the sound of English 
/. — The English z sound occurs, represented by the 
letter s, as in Has — Hosen. 

27. (3) Superior Development of the Highest Forms 
in English. In German, in the many words ending with 
a sonant or a monosound and final e, preceded by a 
long vowel, as in Bade, Probe, Name, the final e forms 
a syllable and in audible syllabication x attaches such 
preceding consonant so that such consonant takes only 
the voiceless and the preceding vowel takes only the 
medium form. As the e in such words is silent in English, 
the consonant attaches to the preceding long vowel and, 
therefore, takes the broad form and the consonant 
takes the voiced form. As these forms occur largely in 
such positions l the syllabifying of final e, in German, 
deprives that language, as compared with English, of 
the greater part of its broad form vowels and its voiced 
form consonants. The H — e sounds, however, occur, 
in English, only before r (?), that has a demoralizing 
effect upon such preceding vowel, and as such sounds 
occur freely in German also before other consonants, 
the H — e are better developed in German than in 
English. 

28. Different Forms Are Not Different Consonants. 
The different forms of an elastic consonant do not 
constitute more or different kinds of consonants; they 
are simply modifications of a sound within itself to 
adapt it to the different conditions under which the 
sound occurs and such consonant naturally takes its 
correct form under such conditions. Such forms do 

1 See The Human Speech Sounds, in loco. 
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not, therefore, require different letters to represent 
them — 27 letters, 7 for the monosounds, 10 for the 
sonants, and 10 for the surds, will distinctively rep- 
resent all the different consonant sounds. 



II 



THE NAMES AND ALPHABETIC ORDER OF 

THE SOUNDS 

29. First. The Forty-five Sounds in The Universal 
Alphabet. — (1) The 43 Simple. As the 43 simple 
sounds — 16 vowels and 27 consonants — as heretofore 
given, comprise all the simple sounds within the com- 
pass of the human voice, they naturally constitute the 
sounds for the Universal Alphabet. 

Note. Clicks, clucks, sighs, moans, groans, snores, sneezes, 
coughs, hiccups, clapping of the hands, snapping of the fingers, 
etc., are not proper speech sounds, and are not considered. 
Neither are tonic inflections as pitch pertains more particularly 
to singing. 

30. (2) Two Compound Sounds Added. However, 
existing alphabets have not developed so logically; for, 
while, on the one hand, they omit many simple sounds, 
on the other hand, they include some compound 
sounds two of which it is expedient to retain. The 
compound vowel sounds I and u, now represented in 
the English alphabet and occurring frequently in 
English, and the former also occurring frequently in 
German, will be retained. The use of single letters to 
represent these two compound sounds tends to econ- 
omy. The two added to the 43 gives 45 sounds to be 
represented in the Universal Alphabet. 

The letters q and x, now in the English and in the 
German, and the German tsSt, in the German alpha- 

15 
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bet, represent the compound sounds kw, ks, and is 
sounds, respectively; but as these sounds frequently 
divide in audible syllabication, the retention of their 
letters in the alphabet would, when writing, necessitate 
to remember when to divide the sounds and when not 
to divide them, wherefore it is not advisable to include 
such letters in the Universal Alphabet. 

31. Second. The Names of the Forty-five Sounds. 
Each of the 16 simple vowel sounds, and the vowel 
diphthongs I and u, will have for its name its uttered 
sound in its exemplary word. These names are ap- 
propriate and are equally suitable for and are alike in 
all languages. Of the consonants, the /, Z, m, n and s, 
sounds will each retain the same name that it now has, 
both in English and in German; the 6, d, j, Jc, p, r, t, v 
and z (ze) sounds, respectively, retain their present Eng- 
lish names; the g f h and w sounds, as their English names 
do not contain their sounds and are, therefore, mis- 
nomers, will take their respective German names; as 
the present English name of the y sound also does not 
contain the' sound, it will take the name of yd; the 
names of the tsh, ng, sh, th and dh sounds are taken 
from Pitman's shorthand and will be chd, Ing, Ish, Uh 
and the, respectively; and the names of the gh, kh, h 
and zh sounds will be gh&n, dch, Unk and zhy,, re- 
spectively. 

32. Third. The Alphabetic Arrangement. The alpha- 
betic order of the present 26 letters in English arid Ger- 
man, and the 25 letters in French, is the same; and this 
order will be observed. The additional sounds that a 
generic vowel letter now represents will follow such 
generic letter. 1 In the consonants, the c, as it has no 

1 Except the ofl, (d) which is located as if it were represented 
by ap o letter but is represented by an u letter. 
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sound of its own, will drop out of the alphabet and the 
chd and dch, as they are now represented by ch in 
English and in German, respectively, will take the c's 
place; all other, new consonants will be inserted after 
the sound representing the principal sound factor, 
except that the the will follow the Uh, as that seems 
euphonious, and except that the zhy, is inserted before 
the ze, so that the Universal Alphabet may begin with 
a and end with ze, as the English alphabet now does. 
33. The 45 sounds with their names and sound 
factors, and exemplified in English and in German, will 
now be arranged in alphabetic order. 



THE ALPHABETIC ORDER OF THE FORTY-FIVE SOUNDS 


KftmA 


Sound 
Factors. 


Value. 


Name. 


Sound 
Factors. 


Value. 


*^ Mlllyt 














English. 


German. 






English. 


German. 


/* 


ft 


made 


Weg 


5 





mode 


Tod 


1 A ' 


aft 


fad 


sp&h 


6 


6 


ton 


Sonn 


I a 


58 


ask 


Asche 


Q 


6ft 


burn 


schdn 


y a 


& 


far 


Paar 


5 


5 


not 


satt 


bs 


b 


lobe 


gab 


P« 


P 


pat 


puts 


chft 


tab 


fetch 


patsch 


8r 


r 


bar 


Haar 


6ch 
de 


kb 
d 




ach 
Bad 


8a 
Xsh 


ti 


sit 
shun 


Sinn 
Setoff 


feed 


8 

sh 


6 


8 


meed 


Lied 


ts 


t 


ten 


Tonn 


& 


X 


pet 
pert 


Bett 
losch 


1th 


th 
dh 


thin 
lathe 






68 


the 


-^_ > 


8f 


Ph 

g 


fat 
dog 


Fett 
gut* 


u 


iy 


unit 
rude 




klug 


gh8n 


Sb 




Tag 


u 


V 


put 


Supp 




hft 


h 


hot* 


hat* 


Q 


U8 




grun 




I 


81 


my 


Mai 


u 


ul 


view 


GlQck 


X 


X 


pit 


mit 


vS 


bh 


eve 


brav 


j& 


dzh 


age 




wft 


w 


wet • 


nv a*w% H 




wenn * 


kft 


k 


Kin 


Kitt 


yft 


y 


yet* 


jetz * 


61 


1 


vail 


Mehl 


shy 


zh 


rouge 






8m 


m 


boom 


Ruhm 


z8 


s 


haze 


Has 


8n 


n 


bean 


dien 










Ing 


ng 


long 


ging 










tink 


n(k?) 


mon-key 


dan-ke 











* Exemplifies voiceless form only. 
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THE LITERAL REPRESENTATION OF THE 

SOUNDS 

FIRST. IN THE UNIVERSAL ALPHABET 

34. Governing Principles. The principles that control 
the forms of the letters, print and script, by which the 
sounds must be represented in the Universal Alphabet, 
are as follows: 

35. (1) Preservation of Present Spelling. The 

world wants English for its own — for the World- 
Language. This is shown in that the English language, 
in the last 110 years, has forged from fifth to first 
place among the European languages; and in the por- 
tent of present world events. The London library is 
the largest in the world; the Congressional library, at 
Washington, stands third; the New York and Boston 
libraries rank high; two great nations speak English, 
and their combined literature is the greatest of any 
language. This vast, accumulated store of knowledge 
must be preserved to posterity in its most readable 
form; and that requires that the present literal spelling 
be retained as far as it consistently can be. 

36. As seventeen vowel sounds are now represented 
by five vowel letters, to continue representing a vowel 
sound by the same letter that now predominantly 
represents the sound, and at the same time have the 
letter indicate the particular sound, each of the five 

18 
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vowel letters must be modified into as many speci- 
fically different forms as the generic letter now pre- 
dominantly represents different sounds. Likewise 
with the consonant letters that now have a plural 
value. 

37. (2) Economy. The present English text, both 
print and script, requires fourteen per cent more space 
— more letters — than is necessary. As this grows 
largely out of the mixed consonant sounds, %ng, lsh 9 
ith, etc., being now represented by digraphs, each of 
such digraphs must be fused, visually, into a mono- 
graph to correspond to the audible fusion of the two 
separate sounds into the one mixed sound. 

38. (3) Roman Styles. Additional print and script 
letters must conform to their respective Roman styles. 

39. (4) Print Letters Must Follow Script. The print 
letters must be made to correspond with the script for 
reasons stated in par. 6, page 3. 

40. (5) Alphabetic Correspondence. As four alpha- 
bets, print and script, capital and small, have to be 
learned, to facilitate this, the respective letters of the 
four alphabets should, as far as possible, correspond in 
form. 

41. (6) Correlation of Sounds. As school children 
must inflect the sounds to learn them, the new letters 
should, as far as possible, be devised so as to show the 
correlation of sounds as, for example, of sonants and 
surds. 

42. (7) Letter Should Indicate Sound. The form of 
a new letter should suggest its sound or, at least, 
should not suggest the wrong sound. 

Note. In 1912-14 the author submitted many phonetic 
script renderings to school children in the 6-8 grades and observed 
which new characters they read correctly, which they could not 
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read, and to which they gave the wrong sound. The study of 
this gave to the author a clue to "Suggestion." For example: 

the script character xy suggests the d and something else and is, 

therefore, an appropriate character to represent the dh sound. 
The print k suggests kh, or k or h and something else and is, 
therefore, an appropriate character to represent the kh sound. 



a 



On the other hand, the print character (J when the curve is- 

extended too far to the right, suggests c as one of its elements, 
so that the form is not appropriate to represent the dh sound. 
When the character is intended to represent this sound the 
form would better be [}. 

43. (8) Present Plural Forms of Script Letters. It 
seems to the author that the dual and plural forms of 
script letters that good penmen have sportively produced 




during the ages, as the {[/—[[/ QJ—U &—J& fr-^Q/ 




U£ 



and \J y—\J [J fu—'iu XJ" kJ e tc, must have 



developed for a useful purpose in nature. Was it to 
provide additional or specific forms for the ultimate 
Universal Alphabet? The author appropriates such 
forms, both vowel and consonant, wherever they are 
suitable. 

44. (9) Distinctiveness of the Letters. The new 
letters should be so differentiated as to be distinguished 
at sight, without a process of reasoning. 

45. (10) Independent Diacritical Marks. In writing, 
independent diacritical marks are a nuisance; ad- 
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ditional ones should, therefore, be avoided, as far as 
possible. 

The new letters, both script and print, will be devised 
in conformity with the foregoing principles in so far as 
the complicated condition permits. 

SECOND. THE PRESENT LITERAL REPRESENTATION 

OF THE SOUNDS. 

46. (1) Of the Vowels. Intelligently to arrive 
at how the sounds are to be represented in the Uni- 
versal Alphabet, it will be necessary first to ascertain 
by what letter each sound is now most frequently 
represented, so that the present representation can be 
most judiciously retained and as far as possible. To 
determine this, the author, in his work, The Simpli- 
fication of the Spelling, chose 5,000 words, — 500 each 
from the Bible, Shakespeare, David Copperfield, 
Vanity Fair, Webster's Dictionary (Introduction), 
The President's Message, Purdy's — Beach (Law), 
Dun's Trade Review, McClure and the Century, — and 
analyzed the representation of some 15 plurally repre- 
sented sounds. Said work shows that the vowel sounds 
are now most frequently represented, as follows: 

PRESENT PREDOMINANT LITERAL REPRESENTA- 
TION OF THE VOWEL SOUNDS 



& by a — Final by ay 


o by o 


a by a 


6 by o 


a by a 


A by u 


a by o — Final by aw 


6 by o 


e by e 


u by u 


e by e 


uby u 


6 by e 


yby u 


I by i — Final by y 


u by H — (German) 


i by i — Final by y 


u by u — (German) 
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47. Specific Modification of Vowel Letters. The 
foregoing table shows that the generic a letter will 
have to be modified into four specific a forms; the 
generic e letter into three specific e forms; the generic 
i letter into two specific i forms; the generic o letter 
into three specific o forms; and the generic u letter 
into six specific u forms. These forms appear under 
the devisation of the new letters. 

Note. It would seem at first thought that the 6 sound, the 
short of a, as in got, hot, lot, not, etc., as it belongs to the d class, 
should be represented by an a letter; but that is not necessary. 
The I belongs to the e class and yet it is represented by an i 
letter; and the £ belongs to the a class and yet it is represented 
by an e letter; — and little inconvenience has grown out of this. 
Further, the 6 sound is represented in said 5,000 words only 58 
times by the letter a and 573 times by the letter o. (See The 
Simplification of English Spelling, in loco,) 

48. Comparative Frequency of Occurrence of the 
Vowels. Of the several specific script forms of a generic 
vowel letter, that form which can be most easily 
made, other things duly considered, should be assigned 
to the specific sound of most frequent occurrence. In 
order to ascertain which that sound is, the author 
estimated the frequency of occurrence of the vowel 
sounds in said 5,000 words, with the following results, 
viz.: 
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COMPARATIVE FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF 

THE VOWEL SOUNDS 



Occurrence 


i 

per 100 Vowels 


Occurrence per 100 vowels 


a occurs 


4 . 44 times 


6 occurs 1 1 . 07 times 


a " 


2.13 " 


u ' 


' 0.63 " 


a " 


12.68 " 


6 ' 


4.77 " 


•• £ £ 

a ' 


2.43 " 


a ' 


' 1.15 " 


e " 


4.95 " 


U ' 


' 1.63 " 


6 " 


14.48 " 


V ' 


' 3.21 " 


6 " 


1.45 " 


•• £ 

U 


0.00 " 


I " 


5.59 " 


• * 

u ' 


0.04 " 


j a 


23.52 " 


61 ' 


' 0.16 " 


5 " 


4.02 " 


ou ' 


1.65 " 



49. (2) Of the Consonants. The present predomi- 
nant literal representation of the consonant sounds 
is as follows: 



be by b 


1 
frig by ng ttnk by n 


de by d 
6f by/ 


feh by sh 
zhu by si 


ghen by I , > (German) 


ha by h 




ze by s 


61 by J 






6m by m 






pe by p 
or by r 


chal , , 

6ch J Dy cn (German) 


ka by {< 


te by t 
ve by v 


aw* 




waby w 






ya by y 






6n by n 






ja hy9—j* 






ga by g 






6s by s 







* The j& sound is now mostly represented by the letter o, but as this 
has a plural value and has been assigned to the ga sound, and as the letter 
j now almost always has the ja sound the letter j will be assigned to the ja 
sound. 
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60. (a) Representation by Present Letters. The 16 

consonant sounds in the first column and the ka sound 
in the third column will continue to be represented by 
present letters, as will hereafter be more particularly 
shown, except that the script t will be slightly changed. 

Note. The ka sound, in said 5,000 words, is represented 
about three times by c to once by k; but as the c also has the 
sound of ze, Ish, and &, and the k almost without exception has 
the fed sound, it is expedient to represent the sound by its present 
alphabetic letter. 

51. (6) Specific Modifications. (1) The generic con- 
sonant letters s and n, which have been assigned to 
represent the & and en sounds, respectively, will be 
specifically modified also to represent the ze and Unk 
sounds, similarly to the specific modifications of vowel 
letters. 

(2) As the ending of words in the letter y is a strong, 
English, visual idiom, which it is expedient to retain, 
both the I and I sounds need have a dual representa- 
tion; that is, initially and medially, these sounds will 
be represented by the vowel letters i and i, respectively, 
while in a word^ending position the sounds will be 
represented by corresponding modifications of the con- 
sonant letter y. 

52. (3) Fusions into Monographs. The remaining 
eight consonant sounds, viz.: the Ing, chd, gh&n — dch, 
the — Uh and zhy, — ish, are new to the alphabet, and as all 
of them are mixed sounds, and as they are now mostly 
represented by digraphs, they will require appropriate 
monographs to be devised for them. 

Note. The zhu is now mostly represented by the letters si, z 
or g, therefore, and as a specific modification of the s will repre- 
sent the ze sound, the letter z will represent the zhy, sound. 



IV 
THE DEVISATION OF NEW SCRIPT LETTERS 

FIRST. OP THE VOWELS —SPECIFIC FORMS 

53. The a Group.— (1) The Small Letters. As the 
present script a, the generic letter can be used for one 
of the four specific a forms, only three new forms need 
be devised. The script small letter a is composed of 

three parts ('&(/), the initial, the body, and the 

terminal. 1 (a) The initial line ( / ) admits of only one, 

practical modification and that is to run it through 

the body of the letter, as is now often done, thus 0j . 

(6) The 26 script small letters appropriate every 
available terminal and of the different ones only six 
assimilate with the body of the letter, viz.: those of 
the e's, s, r, c and u, and they produce characters as 

follows: & (1/ {&/ tb (L (by the last being the 

present, generic letter, (c) The body of the letter( ) 

is its characteristic and is susceptible of only one practi- 
cal variation, and that is to make it like the terminal 

part, thus > and then to connect the two, at the top, 

with a curved line, thusfZ' . That gives eight forms to 

1 The Roman script letters are all resolved into their basic, 
geometric parts in " Scientific Handwriting." 

25 
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select from, viz.: fo {& <& fo & <b <b €b* The 

1st, 6th,7th and 8th, the &j <Jj {Jj flj, will be ap- 
propriated. 

(2) The Capitals. The present generic script capital 
A is susceptible of modifications to correspond with such 



small letters, as follows: 





(3) The ^^yy—^/ will represent the a sound; the 



~~{D will represent the d sound; the 






will represent the & sound; and the Ksr~'Cb will repre- 
sent the d sound. 
64. The c Grotip — (1) The Small Letters. As the 

^ dual forms of the script e (the Q £/), now in general 
use, are available, only one form need be devised. Of a 

number considered, the choice fell upon fa , the modi- 
fication consisting in changing the curvilinear turn at 
the top to a straight-lined, angular turn. This is made 
in line with the back action of the fingers and is strictly 
chirographic. Most good penmen will remember hav- 
ing sportively made the large loops, both lower and 




upper, thus & lb • The three forms are as 
follows: 6 Jfr £/ . 
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(2) The Capitals. The present generic script capital 
E is susceptible of modifications to correspond with 



such small letters, as follows: 







(3) The \J — & will represent the e sound; the 




'— fa will represent the 8 sound; and the Ks—Jb 

will represent the e sound. 
55. The I Group.— (1) The Small Letters. As the 

present script i, the generic letter, is available, and as 
the diaoritical dot over the letter is its characteristic, 
changing such dot to a caret gives the other form. 

A 

The two forms are the ij ij . 

(2) The Capitals. The present generic script capital 




J can be distinctively modified into nl , one of its 
present plural forms. The two forms for the capitals 



are the 



(3) The Q/—1/ will represent the I sound; and the 





*— {j will represent the ? sound. 

(4) In a final position the % sound will be represented 
by caret y (y), and the I sound by dotted y (#). The 
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pairs are as follows: / c/— 



66. The o Group.— (1) The Small Letters. As the 
present script o, the generic letter, can be used for one 
of the three specific o forms, only two new forms need 
be devised. The script small letter o is composed of 

three parts ( S Q ^ ) ? the initial, the body, and the ter- 
minal. The initial and the terminal lines can be run 
through the body so as to form a loop, as is now often 

done, thus 0" <0\ As the closed oval occurs. only in 

the small o, it is jealously characteristic of the letter 
and does not admit of any practical variation. The 
f ourth modification to represent an o sound will, there- 
fore, consist of a caret u (#), both capital and small — 
such words as cur — fur, furl — hurl, burn — turn, curd — 
purred, etc., being now spelled with an u. The four 

forms are, accordingly, 0- <Q- /Q, /(Jy . 

(2) The Capitals. The present generic script capital 
can be distinctively modified to correspond with such 



small o's, as follows: 





(3) The X^/— £^wUi represent the 6 sound; the 



— t7"will represent the 6 sound; the 
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A 

will represent the 6 sound; and the \AJ"~4J(j will repre- 
sent the H sound. 
67. The u Group. — (1) The Small Letters. As the 

present dual forms of the script letter, the / L0 r W 

are available, only three more forms need be devised. 
The first modification consists in changing the latter 
part of the # most frequently occurring of the two forms 

to a (j , (as in the {Jj ), thus iX/ ; and, as the other 

two forms will represent the long and the short of the 
German il, it has been deemed proper to adopt 

tO Uj . That gives the five forms, as follows: 

•• • 

OjU <Jj Uj <Jb ib . 

(2) The Capitals. The generic script capital U can 
be modified to correspond with the small w's, as follows: 

% {£ <L' (L lb . 




(3) The lAJ— r Lb will represent the u sound; the 



— i/y will represent the y, sound; the 





will represent the v sound; and the t/t/""i// and 



(l-ii 
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10- 



^<U/will represent the long and the short of the 
German u, as in griin and in Gliick, respectively. 

Note. The terminal, as in the / (j[) , thus differentiates the 

long from the short, both capital and small, in the a and u 
classes. The author has not deemed it necessary so to dis- 
tinguish the long and short of the u, but it can be done when 
necessary. 

SECOND. OF THE CONSONANTS. 

58. (1) Present Letters. The following 16 consonant 
sounds will continue to be represented by the same 
script and print letters, both capital and small, as now, 
viz.: be by B — 6, de by D — d, If by F—f, gaby G — g, 
ha by H — h, ja by J — j, ka by K— k } (the small with- 
out a loop), el by L — Z, em by M — m, en by N — n, pe 
by P — p, 6r by R — r, es by S — s, ve by V — v, wa by 
W — w, and yd by Y — y. 

(2) Slightly Changed.— The Script Small t The 

German script t (the /J ) has long been a favorite 

with many English penmen, because it avoids the oft 
recurring, independent t crossing, and such form has, 
therefore, been adopted to represent the te sound. 

69. (3) Specific Modifications. — (a) Of the Script 
Letter 5. As both the 8s and ze sounds are now pre- 
dominantly represented by the letter s, and this has 
been assigned to the es sound, the script s, as a generic 
letter, will have to be modified, similarly to the vowel 
letters, into a specific form to represent the ze sound. 
After considering the 52 Roman script letters without 
success, the author took up the ten Arabic numerals 
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and solved this most puzzling case as follows: The 
script small letter s is composed of three parts (/Js ), 

the initial, the body and the terminal; and the script 
figure 5 is composed of three parts, thus: J . By sub- 
stituting for the body of the s (for the J ), the lower 

two parts of the figure 5 (the J ), it produces a char- 
acter thus: /$ . The script capital S can be modified 




to correspond with the small letter, thus:/(y . This 



gives the couplet S)-j6 • 



As the \J—/j; have been assigned to the Is sound. 



theyO/-*5 will represent the ze sound. 

Note. In the aforesaid 5,000 words the ze sound occurs 468 
times and is represented 447 times by s, 13 times by z, and 8 
times by c. The foregoing solution, therefore, preserves the 
present representation of the sound 95 times out of 100. 

60. (6) Of the Script Letter n. In the voice's at- 
tempting to complement the mixed sonant \ng (ng) 
with a correlative mixed surd, by fusing the en — kd 
sounds, the attempted fusion was a faux pas, as the 
kd sound is a surd, that could not and that, therefore, 
did not change to fuse; the kd sound only combines 
with the fink. The unk sound is, therefore, only a 
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modified hi sound, and is, logically, correctly repre- 
sented by modifying the generic script letter n (which 
has already been assigned to represent the en sound) 
into a specific form, as follows: 

61. The script letters'??/ 7Tb ^bb iJU collectively, 

are composed of three different parts, thus: Oj . 
These three parts can be combined into nine dif- 
ferent, two-part characters, thus: 71 7b TV ~~ 
Vb V) fW-iJU Ul (/b. Of these nine forms, 
the 2d, 6th and 7th are the 7b 11/ Ub already ap- 
propriated to represent the hi, u, y, sounds, respectively; 
the 1st, 4th, 5th, 8th and 9th are not suitable; the 

3d, the 7b will be appropriated. The capital to cor- 





respond is / (y and the couplet is / LS~~7b • 



Both of these forms are met with as dual or plural 
forms of the n. 

62. (c) Of the Script Letter y. As the consonant 
letter y will represent the consonant sound yd, and 
also the vowel sounds I and I in a word-ending position, 
the generic letter will represent the yd sound, and the 
y, both capital and small, with a caret over it will 
represent the % sound, and with a dot over it will 
represent the I sound. (See page 27.) 

63. (4) Fusions of Digraphs into Monographs. As 
script letters have now been assigned to 19 of the con- 
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sonant sounds, that leaves 8, viz. : the Ing, chd, gh&n — 
dch, the — Uh, and zhy, — Ish, all mixed sounds and new to 
the alphabet, for which monographs must be devised. 
64. For the ing Sound. The lug sound consists of 
the fusion of the en — gd sounds, and as these are sev- 
erally represented by the n — g letters, the script Ing 
monograph is logically composed of the fusion of the 
script n — g letters, by combining the former part, and 

the upper half of the latter part, of the Tb , and ter- 
minating it with the latter part of the ^ loop, deflected 

( / 7h &~~ ), thus: / 72/ • Th e capital to correspond is 






That gives the couplet 



65. For the cha (tsh) Sound. The chd sound (ch as 
in check) is the correlative surd for the sonant jd sound, 
and as the latter is now represented by the J—j 
letters, capital and small, the monograph that repre- 
sents the chd sound should, as well as it can, correspond 
with that of the j. As the letters ch now wholly rep- 
resent the chd sound in English, the two script letters 
can be fused into one by combining the upper half of 
the script c with a half-height, downslant line and 

a deflected lower loop as in the script z (- ^ f -{ L ) 
thus: {/ . The capital can be made correspond- 
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ingly, thus: A . That gives the couplet A / 

ft 

66. The other six mixed sounds, the gh&n — 6ch, 
the — Uh and zhy, — fah, consist of three correlative 
sonant and surd couplets, composed of the fusions of 
the gd — hd, kd — hd, de — hd, te — ha and ze — ha, 8s — ha 
sounds, respectively. As the hd is, in each case, one of 
the two sound factors and is now represented by the 
letter h, this must, therefore, be represented in each 
monograph by a common characteristic. The forms of 
the English small, and of the German, both capital 
and small, script h'& are, respectively, as follows: 



The script A's characteristic is, there- 



fore, clearly a loop, and this can be either upper or 
lower the latter deflected, if necessary, as in the Ger- 

67. For the gh&i— och Sounds. (1st) The gUn 
sound consists of the fusion of the gd — hd sounds and 
as the g — h letters severally represent the two sounds, 
the script monograph for the gh&n logically consists of 
the fusion of the script g — h letters. The fusion is 
accomplished by combining the upper part of the script 





g and a deflected, lower loop ( '$ yO r thus: {h . 



The 
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capital can be made correspondingly (or-V), thus: 





That gives the couplet Y—{l/ . (2d) The 




dch sound consists of the fusion of the kd — ha sounds and 
as the k — h letters severally represent the two sounds, 
the script monograph for the dch logically consists of the 
fusion of the script k — h letters. This is accomplished in 




the looped small k (the fQ ), one of the present dual 
forms, and in converting the end of the capital K into 



a loop below the line thus: U / . That gives the 



couplet \J y—'fC clearly distinguished from the 





in that the latter are not looped. 

68. For the the — ith Sounds. (1st) The the sound 
consists of the fusion of the de — ha sounds and as the 
d — h letters severally represent the two sounds, the 
script monograph for the the logically consists of the 
fusion of the script d — h letters, by combining all but 
the terminal of the d, a half-height downslant line, 
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and a deflected lower loop ({^-7 •), thus: {js . The 

capital can be made correspondingly with a downslant 
line ending in a large, lower loop, turned to the right, 
as in the script /, and terminated with the latter part 



of the script capital D, ( / \J ) thus: // . That 





gives the couplet LJ—u/ . (2d). The Uh sound con- 



sists of the fusion of the te — ha sounds and as the t — h 
letters severally represent the two sounds, the script 
monograph for the Uh logically consists of the fusion 
of the script t — h letters. Such fusion consists of 
combining the body of the script t with a deflected 

lower loop ( v y), thus: /// ; the capital to cor- 



/ 




respond consists of a downslant line, of a large, lower 
loop, also deflected, and with the top of the script 

capital T over it ( / s ), thus: h . That 





T 

gives the couplet y—* 



\ 
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69. For the ish and zhu Sounds. The sounds of this 
correlative couplet consist of the fusion of the & — hd 
and ze — hd sounds, respectively, and their script mono- 
graphs, therefore, logically consist of the fusions of 
the script s — h and z — h letters. (1st) The script mono- 
graph for the Ish is composed of the loop of the script 




h and of a deflected lower loop, (/ * ), thus: 

/ 

The capital starts with a curved line, as does the 





script capital L, thus: Y , being identical with the 



German script capital H. That gives the couplet 



- — // . (2d) The script monograph for the small f 




zhy, consists of the present prevalent form of the small 
script z, thus: Qs ; the capital, is made correspondingly, 





thus: cv/ . That gives the couplet **/—Q/ . 



t 



Note. (1) The author prefers the script representation of the 



ish sound by ^/—/[, to representing it by ^y Y , for 
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/. 

two reasons, viz.: 1st, because the /, is now often used tc 

/ 



/ 



represent the Zs sound, as in Miss, so that the y shows a dif- 

/ 

ferent sound is* intended; and 2d, as the /, has no sinistral 

top to balance up the letter, the dextral deflection of the lower 
loop puts this under the top and, therefore, makes the letter 
nearer vertical for the reader. 

Note. (2) As the script letters are devised according to scien- 
tific principles, it is believed that their forms, or styles, are about 
the best that the situation contains. They must, of course, be 
strictly chirographic, that is, they must conform to the principles 
of movement, vision and geometry (see "Scientific Hand- 
writing ") ; and further, they must be distinctive. The latter 
difficulty cropped out in the small a, o and e. It is believed, 
however, that where the form adopted is open to criticism, 
as, for example, in the character to represent the e sound, the 
same sportive ingenuity, among good penmen, that in the past 
produced the plural forms of the different letters will find a way 
to obviate the objection. In such c, if the backslant line should 
be found to be not enough divergent from the other lines, it will 
be an easy matter to make the first line horizontal, or 60 degrees 
upslant, and to make the backslant line 45 degrees backslant, 
either straight or curved, thus: -b <k Jb Jb. The print 
letters correspond with the script and are also believed to be 
well-nigh perfect. 

THIRD. THE 45 SCRIPT LETTERS JUXTAPOSITED 

To show the beauty, the English appearance, the 
simplicity, the ease of execution, and the adaptability 
of the 45 script letters for Universal Alphabet, they 
will now be presented in juxtaposition. 
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THE 45 SCRIPT LETTERS, CAPITAL AND SMALL, 

JUXTAPOSITED 



Vowel Letters 



Surd and Sonant Letters 



Monosound 
Letters 



&— £, 



0/ — <b 



st—o- 



<jC—U 



<b—<Jb 



4h — b 



ib—W 



JM 




J-J 

A. 



jb-S 



—V 




4-d 

H 

h 







07b 



Ofb 




-Jt 

-J- 
h, — (Jj 



W 



t 



Vowel 
Compounds 



^ 






THE DEVISATION OF NEW PRINT LETTERS 

70. The New Print Letters. The devisation of new 
script letters consisted, as is shown by the following, 
of specific modifications of the five vowel letters and 
of the consonant letters n, 8 and y, and in the fusion 
into monographs of the two letters, that separately 
represent the two sounds that were fused into each 
of said eight mixed consonant sounds, respectively. 
Twenty-five new print forms also had to be devised 
to correspond to the foregoing and to show such cor- 
respondence of the print with the script forms the two 
'will be now juxtaposited. 

Note. The assignment of print letters to the sounds, of 
course, corresponds with the assignment of the script letters. 
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GO 

o 

H 

< 



Q 

O 



o 



o 

w 

Oh 
GO 



09 



H 

M 

« 

o 

M 

o 

O 
0. 

00 

H 
Pi 
Pi 
O 
O 



1 

Ml 
O 



i 



^3 

CO 






•3 

1 








t 







>^£>^Q) 



0) 



I 



ts» • ^> 




w 

g ^ ^ 



.9 
© 

3 



© 

> 

1 

s 



a 

o 



.a 



A 

09 



a 

O 

"Si 

© 

A 



© 

a 
o . 

T3 O 



© 

© 9 



s 



.2 © 

a o 

a> ■*» 

© % 

A o 

H * 

* 3 

o 
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Second. 

FUSIONS OF DIGRAPHS IN MONOGRAPHS 



Correspond- 
ing Print 



h— H 




* The correlative mixed j and the /, v, the only other mixed consonants, 
have letters in the present alphabet. 



VI 

THE UNIVERSAL ALPHABET 

The Universal Alphabet, complete, with the sounds, 
the sound factors, the print and script letters, capital 
and small, the names of the sounds and letters, and 
their sound values exemplified both in English and in 
German, will now be presented. 
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THE UNIVERSAL ALPHABET, COMPLETE 



Name 



8 a 

v'f a 
A V 

r a 



I - 



be 



$ 6ch 

de 
' e 



l $ 



- Sf 



ga 



*' gh8n 
ha 



Sound 
Factors 



a 

aa 

66 

a 

b 

tsh 
kh 

d 

e 



68 
ph 

g 

gh 
h 



Letters 



Print 



A — a 

A — a 

A — a 

A — a 

B— b 

H— & 
E— h 

D— d 
E— « 

E— e 

£— e 

F— f 

G— g 

Q-g 

H— h 



Script 



-J 

-J 
-J 



Exemplified 



& 



<D 



<L 



<L 




b 



English 



made 

fad 

ask 

far 

lo&e 

fetcA 



feed 
meed 

pet 

pert 

/at 

dog 

/iot* 



German 

Weg 

spah 

Aaehe 

Paar 

ga& 

putsch 
&ch 

Bad 
Lied 

Bett 

losch 

Fett 

?ut* 

Tag 
/iat* 



* Only the voiceless form — the voiced doe* not occur in the language. 
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THE UNIVERSAL ALPHABET, COMPLETE— (Continued) 



Name 



ja 

ka 

61 

6m 

6n 

> ing 
link 

o 

o 

6 
6 

pg 

6r 



Sound 
Factors 



51 

I 

dzh 

k 

1 

m 

n 

ng 
n(?) 

o 

o 

oa 



Letters 



Exemplified 



Print 



1—1 

I— i 

J-j 

K— k 
L— 1 
M— m 
N— n 

0— © 

O—o 

G 

p-p 

R— r 



Script 



77?/" 



71 




fl, 




English 



German 



my 

pit 

age 

Ann 

vaiZ 

boom 

bean 

long 
mon-key 

mode 

ton 

burn 
not 

pat 

bar 



Mai 
nut 

Kitt 

Mehl 

Ruhra 

dien 

ging 
dan-ke 

Tod 

Sonn 

schon 
satt 

putz 

Haar 
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THE UNIVERSAL ALPHABET, COMPLETE— {Condvded) 



i 



Name 



Ish 

te 

Ith 



the dh 



U 
W 

a 

u 
wa 

ya 

zg 



Sound 
Factors 



S 

sh 

t 

th 



u 

V 

bh 
w 

y 

zh 

# 

z 



Letters 



Print 



S— S 

Si— A 
T— t 
■H— h 

21— a 
IX — u 

U— u 

tt-Q 

V— v 

W— w 

Y-y 
Z— z 

S— e 



Script 



4- 



y 




cr 



-i£ 

-to 
-to 
-Of 

0(f 
-3/ 



v- 



EXEMPLIIIED 



7 




7 



English 



sit 

shun 

fen 

thin 

lathe 

unit 
rude 

put 

view 
eve 
wet * 
yet * 
rou^e 
haze 



German 



Sinn 



Schffi 



Tonn 



Klwg 

Supp 

grim 

Gltfck 

braw 

wenn * 

jetz * 



Has 



* Only the voiceless form — the voiced does not occur in the language. 
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The Logical Universal Alphabet. As this alphabet 
contains a letter for every speech sound in the human 
voice, — in the world's. 3424 languages (and which no 
other alphabet does), — so that it is suitable for all 
nations and all languages; as it has corresponding 
Roman, print and script, letters — both well along in 
their world conquest; and as it is based on English — 
the coming world language;— such alphabet logically 
and naturally constitutes The Universal Alphabet. Its 
promulgation, accompanied with the analysis of the 
speech sounds, and of the Roman script letters, will 
enable schools, all over the world, to teach a correct 
and uniform pronunciation, a correct and uniform 
writing, and a correct and uniform spelling; and it 
will tend more than any other one influence to bring 
all the nations of the earth into a common brother- 
hood. China and Japan — the world is sorely in need 
of ' such alphabet. 

The Complete English Alphabet. As The Universal 
Alphabet has English letters; as the changes consist 
principally in adding new letters for the now alpha- 
betically unrepresented sounds in the language; and 
as the assignment of letters to the sounds, and the 
arranging and naming the letters, is dominated by 
the English language; — such alphabet also consti- 
tutes the complete, or up-to-date, English alphabet. 
Its text has an English appearance; it retains 68 
per cent of the present literal spelling — all that it is 
advisable to retain; it requires 14 per cent less space 
— less letters; and it is the practical solution for The 
Simplification of English Spelling. 

Note. How much longer will English schools teach their 
children an antiquated, half-complete English alphabet, and an 
antiquated reading, writing, and spelling, that waste an equiva- 
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lent of two years of the children's precious school time, that 
prevent the better development of their higher mental powers, 
and that are a hindrance to them throughout all their after 
lives? . In view of present world events, can the English 
people longer afford such an educational handicap? 



VII 



THE SIMPLIFICATION OF ENGLISH SPELLING 

A Fundamental Necessity. As reading, writing 
and spelling, which are inseparably connected, are 
the fundamentals in our education, the learning them, 
and their subsequent life-long use, must be reduced 
to the greatest possible simplicity and brevity. 
There must be no rules and no exceptions to remem- 
ber; we must read and write words with the same 
facility, and with the same immediacy of knowledge 
of their correctness, as we now read and write 
Arabic numbers. Further, the mental process in 
reading must be correct so that one will acquire the 
most knowledge of what he reads; that he will re- 
member it best; and so as, at the same time, to correctly 
exercise and develop the higher mental powers. 

Note 1. While some languages, as for example the German, 
because of minor expedients, now have a much simpler spelling 
than the English language, it is folly to hold theirs up as 
the perfect spelling. The German and English languages, both, 
have 26 letters in their alphabets, so that, in its essentials, 
the German language is just as faulty as the English; for 
26 letters cannot represent 43, different speech sounds in 
German, without confusion, any more than they can in English. 

Note 2. The author spent some years to evolve out of 
the whole situation the system that would simplify (?) the 
spelling with the least changes from the present rendering; 
but when he completed The Universal Alphabet and com- 
pared the mental process in its spelling with the mental 
process in the spelling in such system, he found that, although 
the latter retained more words unchanged in spelling, it is far 

49 
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more difficult to learn in school and not as simple to use in 
after life, which are incomparably more of a drawback than 
the retention of more of the present spelling is an advantage. 
The object in simplifying the spelling is that it may be easily 
learned, that its mental process be correct so that it will of 
itself best develop the higher mental powers, and that in after 
life it will be easy to use and will save time in reading. The 
spelling that will do this best, the spelling to which all make- 
shifts tend, and the spelling which must, ultimately, prevail, 
is the spelling by the universal alphabet. As there is no 
getting away from this, the author does not deem it advisable 
to print and promulgate a temporary expedient. He, how- 
ever, feels that the time was well spent in such investigation 
for it brought the salient features to the surface, and made 
The Universal Alphabet possible. 

1. Simplicity. Of the kind, nothing can be more 
simple than reading and writing Arabic numbers. 
There are no rules and no exceptions to remember; 
one knows — knows of his own knowledge. And there 
is no confusion, no hesitation, no doubt. In read- 
ing, for example, 347, the figure 3 always and only 
stands for the number three; the figure 4 always 
and only stands for the number four; and the figure 
7 always and only stands for the number seven; 
and, inversely, in writing, the number three is always 
and only represented by the figure 3; the number 
four is always and only represented by the figure 4; 
and the number seven is always and only represented 
by the figure 7. How can reading, writing, and 
spelling words be reduced to like simplicity and cer- 
tainty? 

The visual word (printed and written) represents 
the audible word; and the audible word consists of 
sounds and the visual word of letters. Therefore, 
to represent the audible word properly to the sight, — 
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right in all respects, — the letters of the visual word 
must correspond exactly with the sounds of the audi- 
ble word. That requires that each sound have an 
appropriate letter assigned to it to invariably represent 
it. But as neither the speech sounds nor the Roman 
script letters were sufficiently understood in the past, 
such assignment of letters to the sounds could not, 
heretofore, be made. The simplification of English 
spelling required a thorough investigation of the 
underlying principles — of the human speech sounds, 
of the Roman script letters, and of the universal 
(or complete, English) alphabet. The author has 
made such investigation and has, thereby, established 
that there are only 43, different speech sounds in 
the human voice; and he has scientifically devised 
the necessary new letters, and has logically assigned 
letters to all the sounds. Therefore, when the 43 
speech sounds, the letters, the sound values of the 
letters, and the correct pronunciation of a word has 
been learned, reading and writing words will then be 
just as simple, and just as certain, as reading and 
writing Arabic numbers; for the 43 letters represent 
the 43 speech sounds, respectively, just as specifically 
and just as unmistakably, as the nine Arabic figures 
represent the nine cardinal numbers. 

2. Brevity, Printing and writing in the text of the 
Universal Alphabet will require 14 per cent less space 
— less letters — than the present English text. The 
words will, therefore, average shorter — the shortest — 
so that there will be no superfluous letters either to 
read, to write, or to set up in print. And, as every 
sound has, and indicates, its own invariable letter, 
and every letter has, and indicates, its own invariable 
sound, it will not require years of drudgery, as now, 
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to learn to read and spell words; neither will reading 
be so laborious in after life or take up as much time 
as now; for the phonetic rendering will make the word 
self-pronouncing and self-spelling. 

3. Correct Mental Process. Schools will eventu- 
ally have to teach children to read automatically — 
to read ideas instead of words — whereby one will 
be able to read a book in from one-half to one-third 
the time that it now takes, and, yet, will remember 
much better than now what one reads. So to read, 
the mind will instantly have to make a well-defined, 
mental image of what the word represents, and will 
have to analyze the image attentively; and that can- 
not be done if the child's attention has to be diverted 
as now, to deciphering the spelling and the pro- 
nunciation of the word. Under this condition the 
child learns and knows but little of what it reads, 
for the reasoning power does not sufficiently analyze 
the mental image, and as the child learns to read so 
the masses read in after life. Further, as the rea- 
soning power is not correctly used in the mental 
process, it does not develop the power correctly. 
The mental process in reading the rendering in the 
Universal Alphabet is correct, so that schools will 
thereby be able to teach children so to read; and 
that, of itself , will tend strongly to correctly develop the 
higher mental powers in the masses. This is the most 
important feature of all; for that nation in whose people 
the higher mental powers are best developed must eventually 
lead the world. The Universal Alphabet adequately 
meets every requirement. 

Consider all that the foregoing means. 

Introductory Advantages. The spelling of a lan- 
guage cannot be instantaneously reformed; the 
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change must be made gradually. The adult genera- 
tion, as a whole, cannot go back to school and learn 
a new spelling; the children must be taught it, and 
the conditions must gradually adjust themselves 
to it so that the transition can easily and advan- 
tageously be made by the coming generation. The 
Universal Alphabet possesses introductory advantages, 
to that end, not possessed, at least not to the same 
extent, by any other system. Among such advan- 
tages are as follows: 

1st. It is easier, now, for children to learn to read 
our present text by phonetic characters; but the 
phonetic characters now used are arbitrarily devised, 
and vary, so that to learn them has no future value. 
The Universal Alphabet furnishes a Standard — uniform 
and scientifically devised phonetic characters. There- 
fore every child should be taught to read by them; 
for those that are children now will be the coming 
generation and they will thereby have learned the 
new spelling. 

2d. The better to inculcate such new text in chil- 
dren, children's books like Mother Goose, Grimm's 
Fairy Tales, Old English Folk Stories, Robinson 
Crusoe, etc., printed in the new text, can be sold 
on the general market. 

3d. Dictionaries will find it to their advantage to 
exemplify the pronunciation in the letters of the 
Universal Alphabet. Every dictionary will be more 
valuable when all use the same symbols to exemplify 
the pronunciation. This will do much to spread 
among the public a correct knowledge of the speech 
sounds, and of such letters and their sound values. 

4th. Business men will be glad, for its novelty, to 
send out advertisements printed in the new text; 
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and a typewriter with the letters of the Universal 
Alphabet can be put upon the market, so that those 
who wish to do so can use it in their correspondence, 
etc. Newspapers, also, will be glad to do their part 
when the authorities take hold of the system that is 
logically evolved out of and that adequately meets the 
situation. 

5th. Circles of friends will find it delightful to 
meet a few evenings to study and learn this inter- 
esting, instructive and beneficial innovation. Most 
any intelligent person should learn to read the new 
text fairly well in an evening or two and should 
learn to write it in a few evenings more. The dif- 
ficulties seem greater than they really are. The 
great mass of what one has learned is just as fitting 
for the new as for the old, and it is incomparably 
more intelligently and more systematically useful. 

The Practical Solution of the Problem. Having 
approached the analysis of the four subjects with 
many years of study; with an experience that in 
variety and as to details falls to the lot of few; 
with originality and analytic powers that he owes 
to his parents; and having, now, devoted twenty 
years of the best part of his life to the investigation; 
— the author hopes that it may not seem presump- 
tuous in him to offer the universal alphabet — pro- 
duced with so much thought — as the practical solu- 
tion for The Simplification of English Spelling. 

The New Text. To show what such new render- 
ing looks like, Lincoln's Gettysburg Address and 
President Wilson's reply to the Pope rendered in 
the text of the Universal Alphabet, will be sub- 
joined. The reader, however, must be cautioned not 
to pass upon its merit at first sight, for one then 
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only sees it in all its strangeness; its merit grows 
on one with its familiarity. If one had all his life 
used only Roman numerals, would Arabic figures 
not appear horrid at first sight? And yet when 
one has learned them how incomparably better they 
are than the Roman. Likewise, when one has 
become as familiar with the new rendering as with the 
old, the surpassing merit of the new will be seen. 

The exemplifications of the rendering in the new 
text follow.* 

* Lincoln's Gettysburg address is taken from Nicolay's "A 
Short Life of Lincoln 11 and President Wilson's reply to the Pope 
is taken from the " Official Bulletin/' 



ONiTED STATS OV AMERIKA 
LIIJKOLN'S GETISBdRG ADRES 

Fersker and seven years age our faijere brat ferh 
on [Jis kontinent a na naSion, kensevd in liberty, and 
dedikated tu (Jo proposition [Jat al men or kreated ekwol. 

Nou we or engajd in a grat sivil war, testirj hweijer [Jat 
naSion, or eny naSion so konsevd and se dedikated, kan 
lag endar. We or met on a grat batelfeld ov (Jat wot. 
We hav kom tu dedikat a perSion ov [Jat feld ae a final 
restiij-plas for (Jes hu her gav (Jar live [Jat [Jat naSion mlt 
liv. It ia altogeijer fitii) and proper [Jat we Siud du [Jis. 

Bot, in a larjer sens, we kannot dedikat — we kannot 

konsikrat — we kannot hale — [Jis ground. Po brav men, 

livii) and ded, hu strogeld her hav konsikrated it far 

abov our pur pouer tu ad or ditrakt. Po wftrld wil litel 

not nor lag rimember hwot we sa her, bot it kan never 

forget hwot [Ja did her. It is for os, [Jo livii), ratjer, tu 

be dedikated her tu [Ji onfiniAd werk hwi& [Ja hu fat 

her hav [Jos far so nobly advansd. It ie ratjer for os tu 

be her dedikated tu [Jo grat task rimanii) bifor os — [Jat 

from (Jes onord ded we tak inkresd diveSion tu (Jat 

kas for hwi& [Ja gav [Jo last ful mezur ov diveSion; [Jat 

we her hily riealv [Jat [Jee ded Sial not hav did in van; 

[Jat [Jis naiion, onder Gad, Sial hav a na bwh ov fredom; 

and [Jat government ov [Jo pepel, by [Jo pepel, for [Jo pepel, 

Sial not periSi from (Ji erh. 
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dUdjukoUtdsAo do- , fui<»kot>x£ow chdjaJLvwLn, QK*kn.i6uldL &k<*&l. 

>w72 ewvduAs. (Mi, <&*. 'ryui &w ou %<*"' ucUjJLhlLJL on/ cUJ* -u/xut, . 

UJl liaAr/i'Cnn/hjL d&dZhoJ' a,J<i&JLo», o\> cLcU ^ttcL oJb a faut// 

A^4iyi^i>&^'i<n c096'Ku,'jitx aevo chut &Urt <±oJ- <LcJ-7\.^Lr^yvCJr 

&*K uvaA &llo^cUH'£4ina/ awcki/uzfitH, doU iot s v^-<t d**, ail*. 

USoi t m* a* fjcuCouu o&ha, tot ic<nvh.e*t cUduked*— un iioAvnot 

fuArvyi, oAA-d, dUdL, 'yu.i, &ltocudJL "h.vt, irtOuo *jCAMAlkx4ufccL>J' i £Kto 

**&iajil Iuaj-qJ (let, did, Hty. $4 x/6 *io\ 0$,, do &ovkl, >UicUi t 4*/ 
~b€ oU<UkeokJb^Ktt 4Lu di onp*cU<L ^wMaA "buya, cLfriLt-^faj* 
hJUt *£<W do* *ta)L <d* iw£i Acfocowod. 3j AA Accdvt *tcA 00 4u, 
"fre "hjut dL*cLukeUt<l 4<a. dp- okaM 4<x*L At******** -&Jfi* <n — daA> 
*m.«hv cLu &*.o\d cUd tat 4*4- s^vftxtocL cLu+gJLcw <%4a+ ^^ 
*i(jaj> Jo% ***<*£ da. a£L4f do ZojdLjuJl rneJL*, o~v oUi/^on/\ dcd> 
*"* if vt "fcJh aaAaJ*t doA* cLy> cU<L *ioJL i\o4 ^av dZJLwi/eiM^ 
cUU cb* yteJou^ ovJLjw'aaMs, -Kal *hcu>- a m«/^ ov ^teMi^y 
CIaacL cial Cj.crttKwnyJL*U ov da"4ivLu, *vty cLp'i&hJL, *io* dp-'%ijv&} 
%al'no4 "p^ff "A«U4V elf XaJL, 
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PRESIDENT WILSON'S RIPL? TU PO P0P 

Weftirjton, D. K., Agost 27, 1917, 

Tu His Helines Benediktos XV, Pep. 

In aknelejment ov (Jo komanikaSion ov Yur Helines 
tu (Jo belijerent pepels, dated Agost 1, 1917, (Jo Presi- 
dent ov (Ji * Zlnited Stats rikwests me tu transmit (Jo 
foloirj ripty: 

Every t hart (Jat has not bin blinded and hardend b$ 
(Jis teribel war most be tefid bf (Jis muvirj apel ov 
His Helines (Jo Pep, most f el (Jo dignity and fers ov (Jo 
haman and jeneros metivs hwifi prompted it, and 
most fervently wiii (Jat we mit tak (Jo pah ov pes he 
se perswasivly points out. Bot it wud be fety tu tak 
it if it dos not in fakt led tu (Jo gel he proposes. Our 
rispons most be basd open (Jo stftrn fakts and opon 
nohirj els. It is not a mer sesafton ov arms he distrs; 
it is a stabel and endarirj pes. pis agony most not 
be gon hru witj agen, and it most be a mater ov very 
sober j&jment hwot wil infiur os agenst it. 

His Helines in sobstans proposes tjat we ritArn tu 
(Jo statos kwe anty belum, and (Jat (Jen (Jar be a jeneral 
kondenafion, disarmament, and a kons&rt ov naftone 
basd opon an akseptans ov (Jo prinsipel ov arbitra&on; 
cjat bf a similar konsert fredom ov (Jo see be establi&d; 

* Rendered (Ji to correspond with (Jo. 

t If the English language alone were to be considered, it 
would materially improve the English appearance of the text to 
omit the dot over the y; but the final y may have a consonant 
sound in some other languages. 
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and (Jat {Jo tentorial klams ov Frans and Italy, (Jo. 
perpleksig .problems ov (Jo Balkan stats, and (Jo resti- 
ta&on ov Poland be left tu sofi. kensiliatery adjust- 
ments as ma be posibel in (Jo na temper ov soft a pes, 
da rigard beirj pad tu (Ji aspira&ons ov (Jo pepels hud 
politikal forfruns and afiliaSions wil be invalvd. 

It id manifest (Jat no part ov (Jis program kan be 
soksesfuly karid out onles tjo restitution ov (Jo statos 
kwo anty ferniSies a f Arm and satisfaktory basis for it. 
Pi ebjekt ov (Jis war is tu diliver (Jo fre pepels ov (Jo 
wflrld from tjo menes and (Ji akfiual pouer ov a vast 
military establifiment kontrold b£ an iresponsibel 
government hwtfi havirj sekretly pland tu dominat (Jo 
wflrld, proseded tu kary (Jo plan out witjeut rigard eijer 
tu (Jo sakred ©bligaSions ov trety or tjo larj-establiftd 
praktises and lai)-&eriSid prinsipels of interna&onal 
akfion and ©nor; hwifi. 6es its on tim for (Jo war; 
diliverd its bio fersly and sodenly; stopd at no barier 
eijer ov la or ov mersy; swept a hoi kontinent witjin 
(Jo tld ov blod — not tjo blod ov soljere only, bot tjo 
blod ov inosent wimen and frildren also and ov tjo 
helples pur; and nou stands bakd bot not difeted, (Ji 
enemy ov for-fifhs ov (Jo wArld. pis pouer is not tjo 
J&rman pepel. It is tjo ruhles master ov (Jo Jwman 
pepel. It is no bisnes ov ours heu tjat grat pepel kam 
onder its kontrol or sobmited wi(J temporary sest tu tjo 
domina&on ov its pwpos; bot it is our bisnes tu se 
tu it (Jat (Jo history ov tjo rest ov [Jo wflrld is no 
larjger left tu its handlirj. 

Tu del witj so& a pouer bf wa ov pes opon [Jo plan 
proposed bf His Holines [Jo Pop wud, so far as we 
kan se, invalv a rekapera&on ov its strerjh and a 
rinaal ov its polisy; wud mak it nesesary tu kreat a 
permanent hostil kombinafion ov naSions agenst (Jo 
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Jerman pepel, hu or its instruments; and wud risolt 
in abandonir) [Jo na-bern Ro&ia tu [Ji intreg, [Jo mani- 
fold sotel interferons, and [Jo serten keunter-revolaSion 
hwih wud be atempted b£ al [Jo malin influensee tu 
bwi& [Jo Jermau Government has ov lat akostomd [Jo 
wftrld. Kan pes be basd open a restita&on ov its 
pouer or open eny wftrd ov enor it kud plej in a trety 
ov setelment and akomedaSion? 

Respensibel statsmen most neu everihwar se, if [Ja 
never sa bif or, [Jat ne pes kan rest sikarly open politi- 
kal or ekonemik ristrikAone ment tu benefit som 
naftons and kripel or embaras oijera, open vindiktiv 
ak&on ov eny sort, or eny kind ov riveni or deliberat 
injury, pi Amerikan pepel hav soferd intelerebel rarje 
at [Jo hands ov [Jo Imperial Jerman Government, bot 
tja dislr no reprisal open [Jo Jerman pepel, hu hav 
(Jemselvs soferd al hirje in [Jis war, hwi& [Ja did net 
hus. Pa bilev [Jat pes Siud rest open [Jo rlts ov 
pspels, net [Jo rlts ov governments — [Jo rlts ov pepels 
grat or smal, wek or peuerful — [Jar ekwel rit tu fredom 
and sikority and self-government and tu a pertisipa&ori 
open far ttirms in [Ji ekonemik eportanitis ov [Jo 
wftrld, [Jo Jerman pepel ov kors inkluded if ija wil 
aksept ekwelity and net sek deminaiion. 

Po test, [Jarfor, ov every plan ov pes is [Jis: Is it 
basd open [Jo fah ov al [Jo pepels invalvd or merty 
open (Jo wftrd ov an ambiftos and intregir) government, 
en [Jo wen hand, and ov a grup ov fre pepels, en [Ji 
oijer? pis is a test hwifi gos tu [Jo rut ov [Jo mater; 
and it is [Jo test hwifi most be aplld. 

Po purposes ov [Ji Jlnlted Stats in [Jis war er non tu 
[Jo hoi wftrld, tu every- pepel tu hum [Jo truh has bin 
permited tu kom. Pa du net ned tu be stated agen. 
We sek ne material advantaj ov eny kind. We bilev 
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flat [Ji intolerebel rage don in (Jis war bf [Jo farios and 
brutal peuer ov [Ji Imperial Jerman Government at 'tu 
be ripard, bot net at (Ji ekspens ov (Jo SQverenty ov 
eny pepel — raijer a vindikafton ov [Jo soverenty boh ov 
[Jos [Jat or wek and ov [Jos [Jat er strar). Panitiv 
damejes, (Jo dismemberment ov empire, [Ji establiSi- 
ment ov selfiA and eksklusiv ekonomik lege, we dem 
inekspedient and in (Ji end w&rs [Jan f atil, no proper 
basis for a pes ov eny kind, lest ov al for an endarii) 
pes. Pat most be basd open jestis and fames and 
(Jo kemon rits ov mankind. 

We kan net tak [Jo wftrd ov [Jo present rulere ov 
Jermany ae a garante ov enihir) [Jat ie tu endar, onles 
eksplisitly soported by soft konklusiv evidens ov [Jo wil 
and perpos ov (Jo Jwman pepel [Jemselve ae [Ji o(Jer 
pepele ov (Jo wArld wud be jestifld in akseptirj. Wi[J- 
out soft garantee tretie ov setelment, agrements for 
disarmament, kovinants tu set op arbitration in (Jo 
plas ov fors, tentorial adjustments, rekonstitaiione ov 
smal naftone if mad wi[J (Jo Jerman Government, no 
man, no naiion kud nou dipend on. We most awat 
som na evidens ov (Jo purposes ov (Jo grat pepele ov 
(Jo Sentral Pouere. Gad grant it ma be given sun and 
in a wa tu ristor (Jo konfidens ov al pepele everihwar 
in (Jo fah ov naftone and (Jo posibility ov a kovinanted 
pes. 

ROBERT LANSIIJ , 

Sekritary ov Stat ov iji 

United Stats ov Amerika. 
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